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The Mistassini Territory 





of Northern Quebec 


by JAMES M. NEILSON 


, MiustTassini territory comprises 
that portion of the Province of Quebec that is 
drained by the Rupert River and its tri- 
butaries. It lies wholly west of the height of 
land which divides the St. Lawrence and 
the Hudson Bay drainage basins. The 
\bitibi territory bounds it on the south and 
the northern boundary is formed by the 
Eastmain River and the 53rd_ parallel of 
north latitude; the latter is also the division 
hetween New Quebec (formerly Ungava 
and the province proper. 

The territory is not easily accessible ex- 
cept by air. There is a canoe route north- 
ward from Oskelaneo on the Canadian 
National Railways and another up the 
\shuapmuchuan River from Lake St. John. 
Both these routes are difficult. The Peribon- 
ka River also affords access to the region 
but this route necessitates an arduous 


crossing of the height of land. 


By air, the distriet is within two hours 
fiving-time of the Lake St. John district or 
Senneterre and other points along the 
Canadian National Railways’ transcon- 
tinental route. 

This region has remained almost unknown 
to all but a few fur traders, geologists and 
government engineers. Only within the last 
few vears has the territory attracted the 
attention of mining exploration companies 
and government geologists. It seems strange 
that this region, lving within three hundred 
miles of Quebec City, should have received 
such scant attention since it possesses con- 
siderable natural resources. 

Father Charles Albanel, a Jesuit mission- 
ary, was probably the first white man to 
visit the region and report the presence of 
the two great inland lakes, Mistassini and 
Albanel. He traversed the country from the 
St. Lawrence River to Hudson Bay in 1672 
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At top:—Air view of Lake Albanel, with Lake Mistassini in the distance 
















and he has left a most interesting account 
of his experiences. 

More hundred 
1792 the French botanist Michaux reached 
Lake Lake St. John. 


The first modern account of the territory 


than one vears later in 


Mistassini from 
was given by James Richardson who visited 
the southern part of the region in 1870 as a 
geologist of the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada. He was followed by Walter McOuat 
who commenced a survey of the region in 
1871-72. The first really comprehensive re- 
port comes from A. P. Low to whom we are 
indebted for much of our knowledge of the 
interior of the Province of Quebec. Although 
Low's explorations for the Geological Survey 
were undertaken during the period 1883- 
1905, in many cases his reports are still the 
latest information available. 

In 1884-85, Low and John Bignell led an 
Lake 


Mistassini. The party travelled up the Ber- 


epic expedition which wintered on 
simis River from the St. Lawrence, crossed 
over to the Peribonka River, and continued 
up the latter stream until the freeze-up 
prohibited further canoe travel. They ca- 
ched the canoes and made toboggans with 
which to transport their supplies. When 
the ice was strong enough for travelling, 
Low, with a small party, continued across 
the height of land on foot. Temperatures 
ranged to forty degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero during the last ten days of their journey. 
Subsequently when the remainder of the 
party reached Lake Mistassini, friction de- 
veloped over the operations of the group, 
whereupon Low travelled overland by way 
of the Ashuapmuchuan River to Lake St. 
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John and thence to Ottawa to seek instruc- 
tions. After only a few days in Ottawa he set 
out for Quebee City, took a sleigh to Lake 
St. John, and then walked back to Lake 


Mistassini. Rather matter-of-factly, Low 
remarked in his report that due to heavy 
snowstorms and the difficult’ walking on 


the return trip, he and his guides were 
forced to abandon their tent and sheet iron 
stove and were obliged to sleep in the snow 
for more than a week! 

In recent vears several dominion and pro- 
vineial parties including geologists, zoolo- 
gists and botanists have visited the territory 
and, in addition, several private organiza- 
tions have carried out exploration work. 

From the lowland bordering James Bay, 
the land surface rises gradually to the height 
of land. The interior portion of the terri- 
tory is a part of the Laurentian Plateau 
which trends northeastward towards La- 
brador. The average altitude in the interior 
is around 1,300 feet, increasing northeast- 
ward. Locally the relief is several hundred 
feet and some highland areas may be classed 
as mountain ranges. The Tichigami Moun- 
tains form one such mountainous area north 
of Lake Mistassini. 

Bordering the northeast corner of the 
territory and rising to an elevation of 3,700 
feet, the Otish Mountains are the highest 
hills in the interior of the province. Their 
slopes are the source of some of Quebec's 
largest rivers: the Eastmain, Kaniapiskau, 
Peribonka, 
amongst others. 

The 


result of the Pleistocene glaciation which 


Outardes, and Manicougan 


present topography is largely the 


Good weather on Lake 
Albanel 
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Typical terrain with glacial esker crossing lake in foreground. 


denuded the summit areas and partially 
filled the pre-glacial valleys. As the ice-sheet 
melted and wasted away, characteristic 
glacial deposits were left on the land sur- 
face; drumlins and morainic deposits are 
widespread the 
sinuous eskers stretch for miles, marking 
the within 
the ice-sheet. 


Another effect of glaciation is the dis- 


and, as seen from air, 


course of former watercourses 


organized drainage. This may best be de- 


scribed as a maze of lakes of irregular 


shapes spilling from one to another through 


short rapid streams. The resulting drainage 
pattern is extremely haphazard. 

As most of the territory is still unmapped, 
travel by canoe is apt to be difficult and time- 
the Lake 


particular one may travel half a day through 


consuming. In Nichicun area in 
devious waterways only to find that the same 
advance might have been gained by a ten- 


minute portage across the base of a penin- 


available show 


A few of the 


streams which actually flow in the direction 


sula. maps 
opposite to that indicated. 

The Kawashkiamishka River rises in the 
northeastern part of the territory and flows 
the 
Te-te-pisca Rivers which drain the country 


southwest to join Temiscamie and 
lving to the west of the height of land. The 
stream, erroneously called the 
Temiscamie River, Lake Albanel 
which in turn empties through a two-mile 
gorge into Lake Mistassini. 

The error in applying the name Temis- 


combined 
enters 


camie to the lower portion of the Kawash- 
kiamishka the 
following way. the 
territory, followed the Grand Lac Temis- 
camie outlet to its confluence with the 
Kawashkiamishka and thence to Lake Al- 
banel. On the map accompanying his report 
he showed the whole stream as flowing from 


Grand Lac Temiscamie. Actually this lake’s 


River apparently arose in 


Low, on his entry to 
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outlet supplies only a small volume of water 
to the main stream flowing from the north. 
Nevertheless the name Temiscamie appears 
on the official to the 
habitants of territory it is known 
throughout its the Kawashkia- 
mishka. The latter name, meaning “sandy- 
the 
descriptive of this northern stream. 

Albanel is 


it is easily exceeded in size by 


maps although in- 
the 
length as 
hottomed river” in Cree language, is 
a large lake 55 miles long but 
Lake Mis- 
tassini. The latter stretches in a gentle curve 
for 100 miles with widths up to 16 miles. 
With an area of 840 square miles, Mistassini 
is by far the largest lake in the Province of 
Quebec 

Lake 
several 
skwasati, Takwa Chalifour Rivers as 
well as the outlets of Lake Albanel on the 
east and Lake Waconichi lying to the south. 


The waters of Mistassini discharge halfway 


a fact not commonly known. 
Mistassini the 
the Wabissinon, Papa- 


recelves waters of 
tributaries 


up the western side through the Rupert 
River 

The Rupert follows several courses south- 
westward to Nemiskau Lake; from there the 
the of the 


Hudson Bay slope in a series of steps marked 


main stream descends surface 


by alternate comparatively smooth reaches 


and abrupt descents. The latter, typified by 
the Oatmeal Falls and the 35-foot high 
White Beaver Falls, consist of chutes with 
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the 

main obstacles to travel on the Rupert. 
The Marten River is the Rupert’s most 

the 


a short distance 


heavy rapids at the bottom. They are 


important tributary; it joins main 
stream from the southeast 
above Nemiskau Lake. 
The Eastmain River, rising in the Otish 
Mountains, over part of its course forms the 
northern boundary of the territory. It flows 
westward to James Bay, roughly paralleling 
the course of the Rupert. The Rupert and 
the 


approximately 380 and 510 miles in length 


Kastmain are large rivers—-they are 
respectively. 

Although this region seems remote it is 
actually in the same latitude as southern 
Manitoba and the North Shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The climate is hardly more 
rigorous than that of the Abitibi district. 
Winter temperatures may drop to more than 
forty degrees below zero but the average 
during February and March is close to zero. 
The summers are cool and the temperature 
seldom goes above ninety degrees and 
averages about seventy. 

The summer season is short. The smaller 
lakes generally remain frozen until late May 
freeze Lake 


Mistassini is an exception due to the large 


and again by mid-October. 
body of water, the depth, and the conse- 
quent slow rate of change of temperature. 


It usually freezes over in mid-December and 


Indians en route to Hudson’s Bay Post with the winter's furs 





Lake Mistassini 


the ice may remain until early June. 


Such a large body of water exerts con- 
effect on of the ad- 
The summer months are apt 


siderable the climate 
jacent regions. 
to be unusually wet and this part of the 
territory is renowned for its extremely 
violent thunderstorms. 

The sudden storms and treacherous waters 
of this great lake 


naturalism of the Indians of the 


have coloured the super- 
territory. 
They still observe the superstition that to 


look back after once 


vites certain 


leaving the shore in- 


disaster in the form of tem- 
pestuous waves and winds that spring up 


The 


from 


without warning. sudden building-up 
of high 
simply explained by the 


fetch on Lake 


Besides the important posts on James Bay 


Waves certain quarters Is 


unusually long 


Mistassini. 


at the mouths of the Rupert and Eastmain 


Rivers, the Hudson’s Bay Company main- 
the 
main inland post was situated at 


tains posts in interior. Formerly the 
the dis- 
charge of Lake Mistassini and it was sup- 
plied from Rupert House at the mouth of 
the Rupert River. 
however, the post 
south end of the lake 
better suited to the raising of a small annual 
this 


Company and a free-trader serve the needs 


About one hundred vears 
ago, was moved to the 
where the soil was 


crop of potatoes. From location the 


of the Indian inhabitants as far north as 

Nichicun. 
Supplies are 

the 


taken into Mistassini Post 


either by canoe route from Oskelaneo 


or by air from Oskelaneo, Senneterre and the 
Lake St. 

Subsidiary posts are established at Ne- 
miskau on the Rupert River, at Neoskwes- 
kau on the Eastmain and at Nichicun Lake. 


John district. 
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Rough water on Lake Albanel. 


These are usually supervised by an Indian 
and only visited by the white traders during 
the winter. 

The bulk of the fur trade is handled at 
Mistassini Post where the Indians of the 
interior congregate during the summer 
months from June to August, forming a 
colourful and noisy community. 

It may be remarked that although the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and a free-trading 


company are located within two hundred 
vards of each other at Mistassini Post, the 
rival managers and their clerks live in per- 
fect amity and, in fact, the managers jointly 
charter an aircraft to make trading trips 
during the winter. 

Besides the half-dozen whites at Mis- 
tassini Post the only other “outsiders” in 
the region are the small staff of the Depart- 
ment of Transport meteorological station at 


Nichicun. During the summer months an 


Indian agent, a doctor and a nurse visit the 
post to carry out the routine work of the 
Department of Indian Affairs. 

The Indians of the territory are the 
easternmost members of the widespread 
Cree tribe. The Mistassini band, now num- 
bering more than six hundred, are probably 
amongst the most unspoiled Indians in 
Canada today, due almost entirely to re- 
latively little contact with the whites. They 


still follow the nomadic ways of their fore- 


Motor trouble is serious trouble in Mistassin 
Territory. 


“ 
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Prospectors’ camp on Lake Albanel 


fathers, living by fishing, hunting and trap- 
ping. 

The members of the band differ consider- 
ably in appearance. Those from the southern 
part of the territory, including some families 
from the Chibougamau and Waswanipi 
districts, are generally short and = stocky, 


broad-headed and with rather Mongoloid 


The framework of an 
Indian winter lodge 
serves as a shelter 
during a summer 
storm 


features. On the other hand, the Nichicun 
Indians from the northern districts, as a 
group, are usually tall and of good phy- 
sique. Probably few are still pure-blood; 


complexions range all the way from very dark 


to quite fair-skinned. Tuberculosis is com- 
mon amongst some families but the inci- 


dence of venereal diseases is remarkably low. 
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The the 


bush take a heavy toll particularly amongst 


hardships of their daily 


the women and children. Pneumonia ts 
not infrequent amongst the voungest child- 
ren during the trek back to the hunting 


grounds in September 

These people are possessed ofa most cheer- 
ful disposition and thes appear to he tho- 
roughly honest and are reliable workers. 


Not 


whole band speak either English or French 


more than three or four men in the 


so all trading at the post is done in the James 
Bay Cree dialect. All the 


read and write the syllabic characters of the 


Indians howe er 


Cree language as devised by the Church of 


England missionaries. Within the last vear 
or two a few children have been sent to the 
Indian school at Chapleau, Ontario, where 
thes have learned some English. 

With a the 


Indians are Anglicans and thev have been 


few exceptions, Mistassini 


under the administration of the Church of 


England Diocese of Moosonee. A missionary 
from that diocese usually spends the sum- 
Mistassini Post 


absence church services are performed by 


mer months at and in his 
an Indian deacon. In proportion to their 


income these people give more tangible 
support to the church than that given by 
many of their white brethren to the south. 

At the present time a school is in the 
course of construction. When completed it 
is to be hoped that the vounger generation 
will be taught the woodworking and mecha- 


nical skills, the value of conservation, and 


Glacial sea-cave above the Temiscamie River. 
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the In 


changing 


the domestic cares so essential to 


dians’ successful adaptation to 
conditions. This is of the utmost necessity 
if these people are to be spared the demoral- 
izing effect of government “hand-outs”” as 
are sometimes seen elsewhere amongst their 
fellows. 

The problems of subsistence are mounting 
in the north. An increase in the number of 
Indians and a decrease in the supplies of 
game in recent vears have combined to make 
The 
famine way of life has not helped matters. 
Deaths 


unknown in the winter in spite of the traders’ 


an acute situation. Indians’ feast-or- 


resulting from starvation are not 
efforts to mitigate food shortages. 

An understanding of the value of game 
conservation would help in this direction. 
The knows of 
killed twenty-two moose during the winter 
of 1947 
Indian brought in to the post a large num- 


skins of 
fraction of 


writer one family which 


a needless waste of meat. Another 
beaver which are 


worth only a that of a full- 
grown animal. When asked why he killed 


ber of voung 


such voung animals, he replied that if he 
didn’t some other Indian would trap them. 

Provision by the Government of pablum, 
cod liver oil, and tinned foods containing 
the vitamins lacking in their ordinary diet 
has materially improved the Indians’ health, 
though one suspects that the large number of 
empty vitamin tins strewn along portage 
doses larger than those 


trails represent 


prescribed. 


Prospect trench near the Temiscamie River 








Takwa Mountains in distance as seen from the north end of Lake Mistassini 


Although they all 
these people still retain many of their old 


profess Christianity 


superstitions. Tribal sorcerers still practise 
their calling. Deserted campsites are guard- 
ed by tokens designed to ensure good hunt- 
ing: bags of bones and other objects hung 
from trees appease the spirits. Strips of 
tent 


windigo ’’. 


coloured cloth on frames and 
ward off the 


rently 


graves 
The Indian appa- 
strives to relations 


maintain good 


Prospectors examin- 
ing rock outcrop on 
the Kawashkiamish- 
ka River. 





with both the old and the new faiths—just 
in case. 
The waters of Mistassini and the adjoin- 


lakes 


abundance of grey or lake trout, whitefish, 


ing large and streams contain an 
pike and suckers. Speckled trout are found 
in the fast-flowing streams. The lake trout 
and whitefish run to exceptionally large 
sizes and are of good quality; they might 


be of commercial value in the future. 
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Free-trader’s post at Lake Mistassini 


Small is scarce in the territory. 


Fisher were formerly quite common but few 


furme 


are trapped nowadays. Some fox, otter, 
lvnx and marten are trapped each winter 
as well as large numbers of mink and musk- 
rat. Mistassini mink are especially renowned 
in the trade for the high quality of their fur. 
Beaver are scarce in the southern part of 
the territory but are increasing in the Ni- 
chicun area. The wolverine is conspicuously 


rare due to the Indian's zeal in tracking and 


Hudson’‘s Bay Company store at Mistassini Post 











killing that hunting 


ground. The black bear is fairly common 


appear on his 


“any 


throughout the territory. 

There are no white-tailed deer and con- 
sequently few, if any, wolves. The woodland 
plentiful but the 
Indians have all but exterminated them. 
They are still found north of Lake Mistas- 


sini and a few have been killed recently near 


caribou were formerly 


Mistassini Post. There are large numbers of 


moose in the district and, according to the 


The outlet of Lake Albane! 
into Lake Mistassini. 


Magnetic black sand 





k sand ach at Lake Albanel 


Indians, they have increased “as the caribou 
decreased. 


Animals believed to be seals have been re- 


ported at intervals in Lake Mistassini and 


characteristic furrows have been 


the 


ce Sk lered 


seen in 


snow bordering open water. This is 


possible as Low found land- 


locked seals in several of the large lakes of 


Ungava. These have recently been desig- 


nated as a subspecies, the Ungava freshwater 


seal, and their range may extend as far 


Right:—Bags of bones and otters’ 
feet guard a campsite near the 
Anglican Church at Mistassini 
Post 


Prospectors travelling on Lake Mistassini 


south as Lake Mistassini. 

An even stranger fact is the possibility 
of the bison or 
This but 
cannot be entirely discounted as so little is 
the 


the unexplored interior regions of the prov- 


occurrence of musk-oxen. 


seems incredible the possibility 


known of more mountainous areas of 
ince. Possibly a few members of the pre- 
sumed long-extinet Eastern bison may exist 
there at the time. It 


likely that these alleged animals could be 


present seems less 











































the belly, black 


hooves, and horns curved in a spiral. 


long hair hanging below 


Intrigued by these strange animals, Mian- 
scum brought the horns to Mistassini Post 
where Mr. Jeffreys, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post manager, examined them and 
verified that they did not belong to any 
animal known to exist in the district. 

Unfortunately the horns were not for- 
warded to competent authorities at Ottawa 
and they were eventually thrown away. It 
is reported that a vear later in the same 
locality Mianscum shot another male of the 
same as vet unidentified species. 

Little is known of the mineral possibili- 
ties of the territory. Several mining com 
panies have done some prospecting but this 
has been largely of a reconnaissance nature. 
Rumours of lead, silver and copper occur- 
rences have come out of the district over a 
period of vears but deposits of commercial 
importance have not as vet been found, so 
far as is known. 

Recently investigations have been made 
of an extensive tron-bearing formation which 
is similar in many respects to those of 
the Lake Superior region. If iron ore 


of commercial grade is found this for- 


Kallio Lake, between Lake Albanel and Temis- 
camie River 








musk-oxen, so far from their known range, 


unless they are remnants of a hitherto un- 






known population However, the deserip- 






tion fits the latter quite closely 






It is sufficient to state that several vears 






“ago an Indian named Joe Nlianseum, while 






setting traps for marten on the mountains 
near the headwaters of the Blaiklock River, 


found unfamiliar tracks in the snow. Fol- 








lowing these tracks Mianscum, by his own 






account, came upon two animals of a species 






which he had never seen before. He killed 






one and wounded the other which escaped. 






The dead animal, a male, is said to have had 






Lake Albane! lake trout. 








































mation might assume. importance in the 
future. 


The 


quite extensive. Although the forest growth 


timber resources of the region are 
is sparse north of Lake Mistassini, around 
the lake itself the surface is thickly forested 
the 


portions. Black spruce predominates with 


except in muskegs and burned-over 
lesser quantities of white spruce, balsam, 
tamarack, jack pine, white birch and poplar. 
Good stands of spruce suitable for pulp- 
wood are found and on the glacial ridges 
white birch reach heights of 


spruce and 


sixty feet or more and diameters up to 
twenty-four inches. Such large sizes may be 
attributed to the limy soil and the extremely 
heavy rainfalls which accompany the sum- 
mer storms. 

Although the rivers of the territory are 
noted for their rapids and falls, with the ex- 
ception of some of the larger chutes on the 
River, 


not numerous. The discharge of 


waterpower are 
Lake Al- 


banel, however, offers one source of poten- 


sources of 


Rupert 


tial power. Here the Obijun Rapids have a 
total drop of about seventy feet combined 
with a large volume of water. This site could 
approximately 


he developed to furnish 


















Unnamed wilderness pond—country favoured 
by moose. 


10,000 horsepower. 

No doubt the Mistassini territory will re- 
ceive increasing attention in future vears as 
it possesses considerable resources which 
merit development. But development must 
wait until cheap transportation becomes 
available. 

The St. Félicien-Chibougamau highway, 
at present under construction, is expected to 
be completed during 1949. While intended 
as a means of developing the Chibougamau 
district, this modern highway should assist 
the development of the Mistassini territory 


by affording easier access to the region. 
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Fort St. John in the 
Peace River region, 
1906. Site of the 
second fur trading 
post established in 
British Columbia. 
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New Caledonia 
Fur Empire of the Northwest 


by CORDAY MACKAY 


om NAME New Caledonia as once posts to Montreal, instead of the 350 miles 
applied te a part of the North American to Hludson’s Bay, proved in a short time a 
continent is today largely unknown. Yet in ruinous handicap to the North Western 
the vears when “fur was king” it was a_ traders. Attempts to negotiate with the 
familiar and significant term. Indeed, but 
for the fact that a part of the world had 
already been given this name by homeward- 
looking Scots, New Caledonia and _ not 
British Columbia might today have been the 
title of Canada’s most western province. 
With either name it was a case of naming the 
whole for a half, for up to 1870 the vast 
territory to the west of the mountains was, 
like Gaul, divided into two parts: the 
northern, New Caledonia,comprising roughly 
the country north of Fort George on the 
Fraser River, and the southern, or British 
(Columbia section, the territory south to the 
International Boundary. 

The development of this northern fur 
empire at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was due, in large measure, to the 
ever-increasing rivalry between the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the North Westers. The 
former, secure in their possession of a good 
water outlet for their trade on Hudson's 
Bay, did all in their power to curtail the 
efforts of their hardy rivals to obtain a 
similar water route. The long overland haul 


of 2,500 miles from their western trading 


Old fur press of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort St. John, used for compressing the furs 
into bales 
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English Company, as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were often called, for use of a port 
on the Bay failed. It was necessary to look 
elsewhere. The revival of the old dream of a 
western passage to the Pacific was an in- 
evitable result. Moreover, the fierce com- 
petition for furs had to a considerable extent 
depleted the Athabaska country. Both com- 
panies began to look abroad for further 
fields to conquer. The birth of New Cale- 
donia was the direct result of this movement. 

Geographically, New Caledonia was that 
area “lying between the coastal range and 
the Rocky Mountains, from the latitude 51 
degrees to 59 degrees latitude north.’ Or so 
says the Reverend A. G. Morice author of 
History of the Northern Interior of British 
Columbia. Father Morice’s description con- 
tinues: 

The region is mostly mountainous, especially in the 
north, where lines of snow-capped peaks intersect the 
whole country between the two main ranges. Endless 
forests, mostly of coniferous trees, and deep lakes, whose 
length generally exceeds their breadth, cover such 
spaces as are not taken up by mountains. The only 
level or meadow lands of any extent within that district 
lie on either side of the Chilcotin River (that is in the 


dry belt) where excellent bunch grass affords pasture to 
large herds of cattle and horses 


Other historians have waxed enthusiastic 
about this great wilderness. It was a forest 
land, but not so dense as that of the southern 
parts of the country. The forest was largely 
spruce and was the home of the caribou and 
the moose, while in the south were great 
stands of the Douglas fir, the favourite 
haunt of the deer. It was a land of trees, the 
willow, the poplar and the aspen; a land, too, 
of wild animals, the bear, both black and 
grizzly, the mink, the otter and the marten. 
It seemed then a veritable trader’s paradise. 
The lakes abounded in fish, the rivers were 
rich in salmon which came up to spawn. 
These were caught in great numbers in 
August and September, dried and stored for 
later use. Because of this abundance of 
easily obtainable food the Indians of the 
district had developed sedentary habits. If 
anything happened to the supply of salmon 
they were brought to the verge of starvation. 
Constant warfare among them was the re- 
sult, and rival tribes fought bitterly for 
possession of the best fisheries. When the 


Dense coniferous forests cover the lower slopes 


of the mountains of New Caledonia. 
Photographs by G. M. Dallyn 


The southern dry belt area in the Kamloops 
region. 
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Simon Fraser, after the portrait in the Parlia- 


ment Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 
of the Publie Archive 


Courtesy s of Canada 
at the height of land. In 18038 he returned to 
London. A letter written by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie dated October 25, 1802, refers to 
his explorations as “‘an attempt made by 
one of the partners of the old Fur Company 
to penetrate in a more southern direction 
than I did to the river Columbia,in which he 
failed through ill-health”. 

MeGillivray had, however, laid the foun- 
dations for further settlements in the land 
beyond the Rockies, the northern section of 
which was soon to be called New Caledonia 
st was Fort McLeod | 


“ther writers 1imthat the first 


log ware- 
at Fort St. 
is in the style 


NI KB \ 


because of the rugged nature of the scenery. 
In 1802 he left the west and entered the firm 
of MeTavish, Frobisher & 


become their representative at the annual 


Company to 
meetings of the Wintering Partners and the 
eastern merchants in the Company's rendez- 
vous at Fort William (Kaministikwia). Thus 
one may conclude that the policy which the 
Nor Westers 


Fra ser 


now pushed with vigour, of 
the 


western areas to establish forts, was largely 


sending and other men into 
due to MeGillivray’s influence as chairman 
of these meetings. 

“The Columbian Enterprise”, as it was 
frequently called, was immediately under- 
taken. Its direct outcome was the formation 
of New the northwestern 
department of the fur trade. In 1805 and 
1806 Simon Fraser was following in the track 
of Alexander Mackenzie up the Parsnip 
River and reached MecLeod’s Lake. Here on 
a convenient peninsula he built an outpost. 
He called it Rocky Mountain House, also, 


and according to most authorities, it was the 


Caledonia 


as 


first post to be established in the present 
British Columbia.* It was later abandoned, 
and the post established at the site of the 
present Fort St. John, which thus became the 
second post. Returning in the autumn down 
the Peace with a fellow officer John Stuart, 
after whom Stuart Lake was named, Fraser 
built a post at the lower end of the Peace 
River Canyon. This was usually called Rocky 
Mountain Portage House, and was near the 
present Hudson’s Hope. It was intended as 


a supply base for the other forts, and was 


1ilt by James MacDougall in 1805 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie, from the painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Courtesy of the Public Archives of Canada 


white explorers first went among these 
natives west of the mountains, they found 
this solidarity of the village life a distinct 
menace. Nor was the inter-tribal trade 
between the coastal tribes and the natives 
of the interior a help. Rather, it served to 
make them independent of the goods which 
the white man could supply them. 

By 1800, the Nor’Westers were deter- 
mined to enter and establish trading posts in 
this unknown wilderness. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, one of their most enterprising part- 
ners, had reached the Pacific Coast in 1793. 
Mackenzie sought in his arduous trips 
down the river which bears his name to the 
frozen northern seas, and overland to the 
Pacifica solution to the transportation 
problem that would relieve the company of 
the costly burden of the long route from 
Montreal to the distant northwest. But his 
journey did not solve the problem. The pass- 
age across the Rockies, Mackenzie realized, 
would be a difficult one for the fur trade. 
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He therefore urged what seemed a drastic 
solution at the time—the union of the rival 
companies, so that the Hudson’s Bay ports 
might serve both. This view, although many 
were to support it later, brought Mackenzie 
into conflict with some of the leading 
partners in the North West Company. 
Whether for this reason or for others is not 
definitely known, but at all events he retired 
from the service in 1798 and crossed the 
Atlantic. 

The advance across the mountains of 
which his journey had been the vanguard 
was, therefore, to be the work of other men. 

Of these, none was more important than 
Duncan MeGillivray, a wintering partner, 
vounger brother of William McGillivray for 
whom Fort William was named. In 1800 
Duncan was at Rocky Mountain House on 
the upper Athabaska. David Thompson who 
spent the winter there with him, says, “Mr. 
Duncan MeGillivray came and wintered 
also, to prepare to cross the mountains.” 

Mr. Arthur Morton in his History of the 
Canadian West comments as follows: 

. . . Rocky Mountain House had been built at the 
foot of the Rockies (1799). Looking out from this fort 
McGillivray must have asked himself whether having 
come so far he was to go no farther. It was his nature 
to answer “Forward’’. The fur trade needed new beaver 
country as the old was ruined. Besides, there were the 
immense possibilities of the fur trade of the coast. 
The pressure of the cost of transportation to the distant 
posts and the lure of the Pacific trade made McGillivray 
appreciate the schemes of Alexander Mackenzie and 
adopt them as his own. He assumed the mantle that had 
fallen from Mackenzie’s shoulders and became the pro- 
moter of the “Columbian Enterprise” and the advocate 
of its concomitant necessities, union or some under- 
standing with the Hudson’s Bay Company, carrying 
with it the use of the short and cheap route to the fur 
market of England by Hudson's Straits. We know from 
David Thompson that Duncan McGillivray . . . had 
with him at Rocky Mountain House what was believed 
to be the only copy in Canada of Vancouver's Voyage 
of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean which had been 
published in the autumn of 1798. Part of his preparation 
was copying extracts from the work to serve him when 
on his coming voyage. Thompson’s copy of these ex- 
tracts are in his Journal of 1801 in the Public Library 
at Vancouver. Other preparations took the form of two 
preliminary voyages manifestly undertaken to acquire 
information as to the passes across the Rockies. 

During the next two years, in spite of 
ill-health, Duncan penetrated far into the 
mountains, as numerous uses of his name on 
Thompson's maps attest, e.g., Duncan's 
Mountains, MeGillivray’s River and Me- 
Gillivray’s Rock, the latter a striking peak 
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Simon Fraser, after the portrait in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 


Courtesy of the Public 
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at the height of land. In 1803 he returned to 
London. A letter written by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie dated October 25, 1802, refers to 
his explorations as “an attempt made by 
one of the partners of the old Fur Company 
to penetrate in a more southern direction 
than I did to the river Columbia,in which he 
failed through ill-health”’. 

McGillivray had, however, laid the foun- 
dations for further settlements in the land 
beyond the Rockies, the northern section of 
which was soon to be called New Caledonia 


*Other writers claim that the first post was Fort McLeod built by 


old log ware- 
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because of the rugged nature of the scenery. 
In 1802 he left the west and entered the firm 
of MeTavish, Frobisher & Company to 
become their representative at the annual 
meetings of the Wintering Partners and the 
eastern merchants in the Company’s rendez- 
vous at Fort William (Kaministikwia). Thus 
one may conclude that the policy which the 
Nor’ Westers 


F raser 


pushed with vigour, of 
the 
western areas to establish forts, was largely 


now 


sending and other men into 
due to MeGillivray’s influence as chairman 
of these meetings. 

“The Columbian Enterprise’, as it was 
frequently called, was immediately under- 
taken. Its direct outcome was the formation 


of New the 
department of the fur trade. In 1805 and 


Caledonia as northwestern 
1806 Simon Fraser was following in the track 
of Alexander Mackenzie up the Parsnip 
River and reached McLeod’s Lake. Here on 
a convenient peninsula he built an outpost. 
He called it Rocky Mountain House, also, 
and according to most authorities, it was the 
first post to be established in the present 
British Columbia.* It was later abandoned, 
and the post established at the site of the 
present Fort St. John, which thus became the 
second post. Returning in the autumn down 
the Peace with a fellow officer John Stuart, 
after whom Stuart Lake was named, Fraser 
built a post at the lower end of the Peace 
River Canyon. This was usually called Rocky 
Mountain Portage House, and was near the 
present Hudson’s Hope. It was intended as 


a supply base for the other forts, and was 


James MacDougall in 1805 
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the third house to be established in our 
British Columbia. 

The next fort built was on Stuart Lake 
and was destined to become the virtual 


capital of New Caledonia. This was Fort St. 
James. Arthur Morton in his history of the 


west thus describes the founding of this 


important post: 

Fraser and Stuart set themselves at once to the task 
of building a fort, all the while waiting anxiously for 
the salmon to come up the river and supply provisions 
for a further journey. The site chosen was in a beautiful 
bay immediately northeast of the outlet of the lake. 
The fort, known at first as Stuart Lake, but later 


named St. James, was the fourth post, and is apparently 
the oldest permanent European establishment in our 
British Columbia, for it has been occupied continuously 
from that day to this. The traders of after times sing 
the praises of its lake, called after Fraser's companion, 
Stuart Lake. 
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™ still standing at Fort 
St. James. 
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The original Fort St. James, on the same 
site as the present one, was built of round 
logs with spruce bark covering the roof. 
Between the vears 1840 and 1860 it was 
rebuilt of squared logs with hand-carved 
shakes for the roof, and enlarged to 300 feet 
square. Some of these buildings were later 
destroyed by fire and a new store was built 
which is still standing though it is no longer 
used as a store. From the beginning Fort 
St. James was looked upon as the centre of 
trade in New Caledonia. It has also been 
called the birthplace of agriculture west of 
the Rockies for here Daniel Harmon, an 
early factor, planted the first garden in 1810. 
It also had the distinction of having James 
Douglas, so-called “father of British Colum- 
bia”, as chief factor about the year 1829. 
Douglas had been preceded in this office by 
his father-in-law, William Connolly, after 
whom Fort Connolly in the far north of 
New Caledonia was named. 

The first year in the new department of 
the northwest was to be a difficult one for the 
fur traders. A failure of the salmon, that 
staple food of the forts, on Stuart Lake 
brought the hardy pioneers close to starva- 
tion. Although the prospects were good for 
a bountiful beaver harvest the canoes of the 
autumn brigade from the east had failed to 
reach New Caledonia. There were, therefore, 
no goods with which to begin trade with the 
natives. Finally, in 1808 two canoes of goods 
managed to cross the mountains. Fraser now 
turned all his energies towards his dream of 


Typical mountain scenery of the northwest. 
Fort Connolly on Bear Lake. 


Courtesy Mr. Swannell, Victoria, B.C 
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in New Caledonia, is 
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descending the great river, which he mis- 
takenly thought to be the Columbia, and 
reaching the sea. To this end he built another 
fort called Fort St. George at the confluence 
of this stream (later named Fraser in the 
explorer’s honour) and the Nechako River. 
From here he began his momentous voyage 
through dangerous and hostile 
Indian bands to the Pacific, only to learn 


that he was not on the Columbia. He shortly 


canyons 


left the West, to become involved at a later 
date in the Selkirk quarrel at Red River. 
Still later he was to take an active part in 
the War of 1812. 

With the establishment of these posts, and 
also Fort Nelson 
fifty-six miles north of Fort St. John, the 
pioneering period in New Caledonia might 


some two hundred and 


be considered closed. It had not been accom- 
plished without tragedy. The native popu- 
lation of the region was fairly large and was 
settled in villages at points along the rivers 
where there was a good supply of fish, their 
principal food. There was an ever-present 
danger that 
hostility would be directed in force against 
the white traders. In 1812 Fort Nelson was 
the object of a native attack and all its 


some sudden outburst of 


white occupants were murdered. The post 
was deserted for many years and was not 
re-established until 1865. Fort St. John and 
its staff suffered a similar fate. Archibald 
MacDonald, the Hudson’s Bay factor who 
accompanied Sir George Simpson on_ his 


journeys through the North Western De- 
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partments in 1828 comments on the tragedy. 
The entry in his Peace River, A Canoe Voyage 
is dated August 28, 1828, and reads: “*Dined 
at an old fort of Mr. David Thompson 
(Fort St. This 
abandoned in the fall of 1824, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Guy Hughes and four 
men in the fall of 1823.” This brutal murder 


of a company officer and his men was a form 


John). establishment was 


of native revenge against the white men for 
having closed some of the trading posts at 
the time of the amalgamation of the two fur 
companies. An attempt was made to punish 


the William Me- 


Gillivray from Fort Chipewyan with a force 


murderers by sending 


of sixteen men. The miscreants, however, 


escaped and the Company’s punishment 


took the form of a temporary closing of 
Fort St. John. 
With the union of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company and the Nor’ Westers in 1821 came 
a further expansion in the New Caledonian 
trade. About the year 1825 Fort Halkett was 
built on the Liard River. It was named after 
Mr. John Halkett, a brother-in-law of Sir 
George Simpson, who as a member of the 
Bay had 
important figure during the settlement of the 
Red River dispute. At about the same time 
the farthest reaches of the northwest were 
brought under the Company’s sway with the 
building of Fort Yukon. 

Like its sister department, the Columbian, 
to the south, New Caledonia was drawn into 


IHudson’s directorate been an 


the Boundary quarrel which developed at 


Fort Nelson, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company 
post, as it was in 
1943, when it again 
came to life as a 
station on the Alaska 
Highway. 
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The Peace River and Hudson's Bay Company post at Fort St. John, 1900. 


Courtesy of British Columbia Provincial Archives 


the mouth of the Columbia River. At first 
there seemed some hope that the British 
willingness to make the river itself the boun- 
dary between the two countries might be 
accepted by the Americans. But gradually 
that hope faded as the negotiations dragged 
on from year to year. Indeed, the British 
loss of territory might have been much 
greater than it eventually proved to be. 
The American slogan ‘54-40 or fight” 
may not have been an idle boast. As 
early as 1809 John Jacob Astor had an am- 
bitious plan which might have engulfed New 
Caledonia. Washington Irving has left a 
sketch of Astor’s far-reaching scheme. 

His main establishment once planted at the mouth 
of the Columbia he looked with confidence to ultimate 
success. Being able to reinforce and supply it amply by 
sea, he would push his interior posts in every direction 
up the rivers and along the coast, supplying the natives 
at a lower rate, and thus gradually obliging the North 
West Company to give up the competition, relinquish 
New Caledonia, and retire to the other side of the moun- 
tains. He would then have possession of the trade, not 
merely of the Columbia and its tributaries, but of the 
region farther north, quite to the Russian territory 
Such was a part of his brilliant and comprehensive 
plans. 


That Astor's dream was no idle one is 
proved by the attempts of the Pacifie Fur 
Company to penetrate farther north and 
establish trade relationships with the Indians 
along the Okanagan and the Thompson 
Rivers. During the winter of I811-12 
Alexander Ross, a clerk in the service of the 
American Company, proceeded northward 
with pack horses. With him was David 
Stuart, a partner from Fort Okanagan. 
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Stuart and Ross were the first white men to 
enter the region which lies between the 
Fraser and the Columbia. They spent the 
winter here and did not leave without 
promising the Indians they would return and 
establish a permanent post among them. 

During the summer Ross came north again 
and camped among the Shuswaps on the 
Thompson River “at a place called by the 
Indians Cumeloups (Kamloops) near the 
entrance of the north branch (of the Thomp- 
son)’. In August Mr. Stuart also came north 
and built his fort at Kamloops. The North 
West Company now made a move, for they 
were not blind to the intentions of the men 
from the south. They built a post over 
against their rivals. From here both com- 
panies sent out parties in all directions, 
north and west, feeling out the prospects of 
the trade. The action of the British govern- 
ment in sending ships to the mouth of the 
Columbia, however, brought to an end the 
encroachments of the American company. 
With the sale of their property, goods, and 
furs to the Nor’Westers the Pacific Fur 
Company ceased to be a menace. New 
Caledonia was to remain British. 

But the Oregon question itself was not 
vet settled. It was to drag on for a number 
of years until the threat of war became a very 
real one. The mood of compromise, however, 
finally prevailed and the British proposal of 
a boundary following the 49th parallel to the 
sea, and from there by the Straits of Juan 
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De Fuca to the ocean, thus saving Vancouver 
Island for Britain, was in the end adopted. 
The Treaty of Oregon was signed on June 

15th, 1846. 
Saved thus from the dangers of inter- 
national strife, the far northwest jogged 
é peacefully along for many years. Its only 
interest remained the fur trade; its scattered 
forts and posts were the only white settle- 
ments. Twice before the close of the century 
a flurry of excitement was to run through its 
territory. In 1865-67 the Collin’s Overland 
Telegraph Company penetrated as far north 
as Fort Yukon. With its failure the wilder- 
ness once more returned to its normal 
pursuits. Again in 1898 the Klondike gold 
rush was to stir it into fresh excitement. 





Fort St. John especially was drawn into the 
movement to the gold fields. Fort Nelson 
also came to new life for many prospectors 
and traders went to the Yukon by way of 
the Nelson and Liard Rivers. 

Of Fort St. John Inspector Moodie, in his 
records of the North West Mounted Police 
has said, “In the late summer of 1897, large 
parties of Americans began passing through 
Calgary enroute to Edmonton, in the hopes 





of finding an overland route to the Klondike, 
| the Eldorado of the North. The help of the 

North West Mounted Police was sought by 

the authorities and I was told to leave for 
{ the Yukon by the best route and to map our 
course for a wagon road through almost 
unknown territory.” This expedition of In- 





é Fort St. John today. 
Its position on the 
Alaska Highway 
links it with north 
and south and its air- 
port brings it traffic 
from all quarters. 
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spector Moodie’s was made in an attempt to 
guard the lives of reckless gold seekers, 
many of whom were throwing away their 
chances of ever reaching the Yukon by 
taking untravelled trails. 

L. R. Freeman in his The Nearing North 
speaks of those days at Fort St. John. 
“Little remains of the once busy post,”’ he 
writes, “the liveliest and most tragic days 
must have been those of ‘98 when 
large numbers of Argonauts drawn by 
lurid advertisements in the Edmonton 
Gateway to the North chose Fort St. John as 
their point of departure, for the long over- 
land traverse to the Klondike. Great 
numbers must have tracked and re-tracked 
the towering hill behind Fort St. John 
trails beaten so deep into the clay that they 
have not grown over to this day.” Aban- 
doned equipment littered the hillsides and 
many lives were lost in the mad struggle to 
reach the gold fields. 

Today the north has had another rebirth 
and the end of that development is not yet 
in sight. During the war the coming of the 
Americans to build a great highway to 
Alaska brought many changes. Fort Nelson 
became a central point on that road. One 
day this former fur centre may be a main 
stopping place for planes making the trip to 
Russia. It may, indeed, become a great air- 
port of more than national interest. For the 


age of the aeroplane has come to New 


Caledonia. 














The Spires 
and Towers 
of Oxford 


by J. D. U. WARD 


_ AT SWEET CITy with her dreaming 
spires * Much the finest of Oxford's spires 
is that which soars above the university 
church of St. Mary-the-Virgin. 

The spire, which was probably finished 
around 1300 and is the oldest part of the 
church as it now stands, commonly ranks 
among the noblest 14th century buildings 
in England or even in Europe. It was from 
the church of St. Mary-the-Virgin (where 
degrees were conferred and other official 
university business transacted before 
the Sheldonian Theatre built) that 
Cranmer went forth to die. The spire which 
looked down on that tragic procession had 


was 


was 


already been once repaired and its present 
survival is due to later strengthening in 
1609, 1666, 1734, 1861 and 1897-98. During 
the last period the topmost 48 feet were 
rebuilt, largely with new stone, at a cost 
of about £12,000. 

Oxford’s second spire in importance is its 
first in age. This spire at Christ Church 
(the cathedral) is a 
structure and it has been unkindly termed 
Such crit- 


relatively humble 
“squat” and “unadventurous”’. 
icisms make no allowance for the fact that 
the spire was experimental. Built 100 years 
(more or less) before St. Mary’s, it was 
the earliest built 

indeed, some say it was England’s 


among anywhere in 
England 
first spire. The square Norman tower from 
which the spire rises was completed about 
1170 and the spire was probably added 
during the next 50 years—roughly 300 years 
before Wolsey knocked down the west end 
of the cathedral in furtherance of his plans 
for the largest of Oxford’s colleges. 
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The cathedral spire and east end from Christ 
Church Garden. 


Oxford’s third spire is in the “mixed 
classic” or ““Wrennaissance”’ style and dates 
from 1708. It rises above the church of 
St. Martin and All Saints, being 
situated in the High Street, acts as a foil 
in the general view to the great spire of 
St. Mary’s. 

From a distance the dark slim spire over 
the bell-turret on the roof of Exeter Chapel 
(a 19th century copy of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris) adds to the impression of a city 
of dreaming spires, and perhaps Tom Tower 


and, 


may seem as much spire as tower. But, if 
the truth be told, Oxford is a city of towers 
rather than of spires. Her towers are more 
numerous, more splendid and more varied. 

“The most absolute building in Oxford” 
was King James the First’s description of 
Magdalen Tower, when he brought his son 



































Magdalen Great Bell Tower (1492-1504). The 
bridge dates from 1771-79 


to the college. Magdalen Tower rising out 
of the mists, or viewed from afar so that 
the decorated pinnacles seem to form a 
fairy castle in the tree tops, or seen nearby 
from a punt on the River Cherwell, whence 
the the 
bridge. however and whenever you see 


it, Magdalen Tower is superbly beautiful! 


tower rears sunlit above classic 


Those who know its ever-enchanting quality 


can well understand why a view of Magdalen 


Tower should figure in many of the 
innumerable first novels which under- 
graduates write. 

Unquestionably among the — noblest 


examples of Gothic architecture in England, 
Magdalen built at a 
(1492-1504) when towers had lost most of 


their military importance. Thus the topmost 


Tower was time 


storey is no mere defensive castellation but 


a rich crown. The effect of this decorative 
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The High Street, Oxford. St. Mary’s spire to the 
right, and All Saints’ spire in the background. 


summit is enhanced by the severity of the 
lower storeys. And the whole 150-feet-high 
tower is rendered graceful by its perfect 
proportions and by the scarcely perceptible 
tendency to taper—each storey being a 
few inches smaller than the one below it. 
Wolsev (later to be Cardinal, founder of 
Christ Church builder of Hampton 
Court Palace 


then Senior Bursar at Magdalen while the 


and 
was first Junior Bursar and 


great bell tower was rising. But there is 
no real reason to think that he had any 


special connection with the work, although 


he has sometimes been described as the 
actual builder. 

It is from the top of this tower that 
Magdalen choir every year sings the famous 
Latin hymn on May Morning, and there is 
despite the early hour of 5 A.M. 


the classical 


always 
a little crowd to listen on 
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Founder's Tower, Magdalen College. 


Isth century bridge below. The custom 
seems to have begun in 1504, when a 


concert lasting two hours was given from 
the same place to mark the completion of 
the tower. Incidentally, since the pronun- 
ciation of Magdalen as “Mawdlin” some- 


pitfall 


be noted 


times puzzles strangers and is a 


to visitors from abroad, it 
that in 
spelt “Maudelayne”; 


hay 


times the word was 
that 


in the charter of 1458 before the college's 


those early 
is the spelling 
first stones were laid. 

The Founder's Tower, rising above the 
than the 
bell tower but it is searcely less beautiful. 
for the 


generation before the bell tower was built, 


cloisters, is much less famous 


It was Magdalen’s “great tower” 
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and the oriel windows on the first floor 
belong to the magnificent State or Banquet- 
ting Room. 


Merton Tower, completed in 1450-51, is 
as richly crowned as Magdalen bell tower 
but it is less tall and more suggestive of 
abnormal strength. Belonging to the best 
period of perpendicular work, this is 
undoubtedly the second finest Gothic tower 
and cathedral might be 


in’ Oxford, any 


proud to own it. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive view is from the far side of Merton 
Fields. 

From the same position one sees not only 
the Christ 
Church but also the low, turretted Wolsey 


already mentioned spire of 
Tower, sometimes rudely called “the cheese 
This was built as recently as 1879 
the 


under the cathedral spire. And there is of 


press. 
to house the bells moved from tower 
course the famous Tom Tower. For some 
people Tom Tower has small] appeal but 
to others it is the most beautiful building 
in Oxford, surpassing even Magdalen Tower 
and the garden front of St. John’s. Begun 
but left unfinished by Wolsey in the 16th 
century, it was completed in 1682 to the 
design of Sir Christopher Wren. This superb 
and unique tower owes its name to “Great 
Tom” (Magnus Thomas Clusius Oxoniensis), 
the 18,000 pound bell within, which came 
originally from Osney Abbey. Every night 
at 9 o'clock, it strokes 

a stroke for original 


booms out 101 


every one of the 
students. 
The Oxford 


architectural eminences which are strictly 


skvline has two or three 


neither towers nor spires but nevertheless 
deserve comment, since they appear in any 
general view of the university-city. First 
is the Radcliffe Observatory; 
“tower” was copied from the Temple of 
the Winds at 


by a globe. Next, half a mile away 


its octagonal 
Athens and is surmounted 
and 
sometimes well described as the hub of the 
university's the Radcliffe 
Camera, built by Gibbs (the architect who 
had designed St. Martin-in-the-Fields) in 
737-49 at a cost of £40,000. The gallery 
surrounding the dome of this masterpiece 


buildings, is 
































































in the classic stvle affords one of the finest 
close prospects of Oxford, comparable with 
to the of 
Magdalen Tower or from the lantern of 


those be obtained from top 
the Sheldonian Theatre. 

The Sheldonian itself dates from 1664-9 
and ranks among the earlier and less-assured 


works of England’s most famous architect, 


Sir Christopher Wren. The roof cupola 
which tops the lantern combines with the 
Camera dome and the small domes of 


Queen's College to provide variety among 
the prevailing towers and spires and the 
decorated pinnacles which rise from every 
other buttress. 

the Radcliffe 
Queen's College are the twin 18th century 
towers of All Souls’ College. The architect 


Between Camera and 


Hawkesmoor) must not be blamed too 
harshly for these, since he was required to 
work in a stvle which he made no pretence 
of liking or 
regarded as 


to 


finding 


understanding and which he 


“barbarous”. But every judge 


his own decisions: while some of us, 


these towers distressing, will 
certainly concur with Sir Reginald Blomfield 
that the 


examples of new Gothic design to be found 


they are “amongst very worst 


with 
the 


in this country”, others may 


that 


architect “blundered into magnificence”. 


ugree 


Horace Walpole’s opinion here 


Several colleges have a_ relatively low 
but very broad and deep tower at their 
chief or their secondary entrance. Brasenose 


College, New College, University, Corpus 
Christi, St. Wadham Colleges 
may be cited as examples. Carfax Tower, 
all that of St. Martin’s 
which stood at Carfax, is 


John’s and 
remains Church 
formerly also 
quite low and seems relatively insignificant 
vet deserves a word; for it was the bell of 
this tower which summoned the townspeople 
10th February, 
1354). The “town versus gown” battle on 
that dark day the death of 


fifty people, and the university’s removal 


on St. Scholastica’s Day 


caused over 


from Oxford to Stamford seemed likely. 
Carfax Tower was formerly taller, but 
after the riot the king ordered that its 


higher storeys should be removed. 
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Radcliffe Camera and St. Mary’s spire 


Another apparently tower 
is that of St. Michael's Church, but this is 


in fact a very rare Saxon relic, dating from 


unimportant 


the 11th century. The name of the church 
is St. Michael’s-at-the-North-Gate, and the 
tower was originally a watch tower of the 


city wall, its round-headed windows being 


so built that an archer might shoot from 
them. This was a true belfry, a fort of 
refuge and not (as many people wrongly 


imagine a belfry to be) a place for bells. 
the of belfry 


might be allowed to New College's severely 


Perhaps same description 
plain bell tower, for here Royalist munitions 


were stored during the Civil War. 
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Cross all have spires or towers of slight 
account. But when Oxford is viewed from 
afar the 19th century spire of the church 
of St. Philip and St. James, and the factory- 
like campanile of St. Barnabas will appear 
prominently among the outer “towers and 
spires” of Oxford. 

Any visitor who seeks to view Oxford’s 
towers and spires all together from a 
distance should take account of the sun. 
The view from Shotover, to the east, is 
good in the morning, but in the afternoon 
Hinksey Hill affords a better prospect, and 
late on a summer's evening the towpath 
on Fort Meadow or Wytham Hill is best. 
No photograph or picture ever does justice 
to these distant views of Oxford; it seems to 
be impossible to illustrate effectively on 
paper those clustered towers and spires 
which, when lit by the sun and viewed by 
the eve direct, make Oxford appear to be 
a dream city. In close views the same 
fairy-like quality is produced by the magic 
reflected light of a full moon; this was 
especially true when a_ strict black-out 


ensured that there should be no street or 





- ff window illuminations to spoil the effect. 
‘d . Then indeed the statues which stand in 
f niches high on Oxford’s towers and spires, 
ws / 


or clean against the sky upon her pediments 
Tom Tower, Christ Church College and parapets, seemed to be reigning over 
a splendid kingdom which was infinitely 

The churches of St. Aldate’s, St. Ebbes, more lovely in those quietest hours of 
St. Peter-le-Bailey, St. Mary Magdalen, night than in the “real life” of wide-awake 


St. Giles, St. Peter in the East and St. and noisy day. 


Merton College 
from Christ Church 
Meadows. At ex- 
treme left can be 
seen square Wo! 
sey Tower and 
Christ Church 
spire. At right is 
Merton Tower 














The white pelican is believed 
to be the oldest surviving form 
of bird life in the world. 


Department of Mines and Resources photographs 





A Funny Old Bird 
Is The Pelican 


by HARRIET GEITHMANN 


T. KNOW THE WHITE pelican of 
North America is to know a feathered 
giant, four to six feet in length, the most 
conspicuous of all our birds, a modern yet 
ancient master of three elements, land, air 
and water. 

On land he is as sober as a senator on 
duty. His dignity would be impressive if 
he were not quite so ludicrous to look at 
with his webbed feet, short legs, long neck 
with a kink in it and that mysterious fish- 
net under his lower jaw. Of course his colour 
scheme is unforgettable. His white plumage 
is even more dazzling because of the jet- 
black primary feathers in his mighty wings, 
which measure eight to ten feet from tip 
to tip. All his accessories—beak, 14 to 18 
inches in length, legs, feet and pouch 
range in colour from lemon to orange. Even 


his beady eves are yellow to match. 


In the air he is not only spectacular but 
inspiring, an aerial commander of grace and 
power. On and on he soars into the blue, 
high above the earth, flying in formation, 
flapping as his leader flaps, a soldier in the 
ranks who never forgets his duty. His 
amazing ability to conquer lofty air lanes 
is partly due to his highly developed system 
of life preservers which he wears under his 
white coat and inflates as he pleases. These 
large air sacs, that separate his skin from 
his body, and his light and hollow bones add 
much to his natural buovaney. 

When he toboggans down to the surface 
of the water in quest of a square meal of 
fresh fish, these life preservers keep him on 
top of the water like a swan. In fact, cer- 
tain scientists maintain that the white 
pelican cannot dive if he wants to. There- 
fore he makes the best of the situation, co- 
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operates with his fellows by driving schools 


of small fish towards the shore, and if he 
finishes this piscatory adventure without his 
fish-net brimming over with hundreds of 


fault. He 


them up, drains the water out of the corners 


small fish it is his own scoops 
of his mouth, swallows his catch, folds up 
his dip-net, and wings away to his perch on 
a pinnacle of rock to make an elaborate 
toilet in the sun. 

The white pelican spends his summers in 
the lake regions of the western interior in 
great colonies of his own brethren. In this 


he is unlike his only American relative the 


brown pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis) who 


The powerful wings and 
buoyant body assist the 
white pelican to take off 
from land or water. The 
strokes of the wings are 
long and sweeping, but it 
can also glide for a con- 
siderable distance. The 
legs are retracted during 
flight 





Courtesy of the National Museum re 
of Canada 


The large skin pouch at- 
tached to the lower man 
dible serves as a dip-net 
when the white pelican 
goes fishing 


| Muse 


ot Canada 


chooses to live on the fringe of salt water 
along the Pacific Coast from the Galapagos 
to British Columbia, and on the gulf coast 
of Florida, Louisiana and Texas. Our white 
for the 
southern pelicanries adjacent to the Gulf of 
Mexico, by the Salton Sea in 


pelican migrates winter to his 
southern 
California and in southwestern Arizona. 
When Mother Pelican decides to set up 
housekeeping and raise a family, which 
may happen any time from February to 
May, she and her gallant mate start forth- 
their 
nest-building 


with for favourite rookery. Upon 


arrival, begins in earnest. 


With as much originality as any woman 







































shows in the selection of furniture for her 
bungalow, Mother Pelican chooses sticks, 


leaves, grasses, reeds and feathers, and 


builds her nest which measures from 18 to 
24 inches in diameter. It rests on a sandy 
hase a few inches above the level of her 
island. 

The oval eggs, usually one to three in 
number, are chalky white and measure from 
2!, to3! 9 inches. They resemble goose eggs. 


Incubation lasts about a month, during 
which time both pelicans take their awk- 
ward turns at keeping the home fires burn- 
ing, and the eggs protected from the greedy 
that the 


With ravenous appetites the clumsy chicks 


gulls hover in neighbourhood. 


start their forty years of life, without a 


feather to cover their nakedness. Imme- 


diately the parent is kept busy serving meals, 
fish 
Some of the bolder chicks actually attempt 


with regurgitated from her crop. 
to mount their parent’s lower bill where 
they proceed to reach deep down inside and 
help themselves. Frequently, head and neck 
disappear and only their bodies remain in 
sight. During these distressing contortions 
the famous pouch serves well as an air 
passage for both contestants. Frequently 
feeding time develops into a genuine tug 
of war from which the lusty birdling emerges 
satisfied but completely exhausted. 
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Between meals the fledglings, when half 


grown and covered with snowy coats of 
down, leave their nests and go teetering 


down to the beach. They take a dip in the 
surf, preen themselves in the sun, and then 
trail homeward in due time for the next 
meal or violent contest. 

The young pelican is noisy in his croaking, 
but his parent with but a vestige of a tongue 
in his head maintains that senators should 
be seen and not heard. Therefore he greets 
but 


sigh or a grunt. Neither has he a suspicious 


the emergencies of life with a deep 
feather in his grotesque body. The gulls and 
the 


camp on his great head or beak waiting for 


terns, petty pickpockets, frequently 
him to make a catch. Then they snatch the 
fish right out of his beak and fly away 
before he can blink his yellow eyes with 
wonder at such agility. At these times he is 
far more gullible than the gulls. 

With the calm confidence and gracious 
attitude of a monarch, the white pelican 
enters the city zoo when forced. There he 
faces two objections to his majesty, his 
amazing appetite for fresh fish and his 
Latin name, Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, which 


beak”. All in all the 


pelican is a giant whose acquaintance is 


means “red white 


decidedly worth cultivating. 


Young pelicans learning to swim in Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. The chick can- 
not swim until it has acquired the first coat of feathers. 





National Parks of Canada photograph 
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Emile Berliner’s first recording machine. 


Left: 

The beginning. A hand- 
wound gramophone in 
use around the turn of ‘ 
the century 


Top right: 

A scene in a recording 
studio in 1914. Note the 
recording horn at the 
left, and the way the 
musicians have to 
cluster around it. Note 
also the ‘‘megaphone” 
attachments on the 
violins and the platform 
for the ‘cellist. 


Bottom right: 1 
Enrico Caruso, who led the way 
for world famous artists to re- 
cord, drew this sketch of himself 
in the early pre-microphone days 
of acoustic recording. It shows 
clearly the unnatural position 
soloists had to assume. 











The Story of a Record 


by ROBERT G. SIMPSON 


I. A WAY, hooks and records have 
something in common. For centuries, since 
the invention of printing, the world has been 
building a library of the great literary ex- 
pressions of its thought, and this, perhaps 
more than any other single factor, has con- 
tributed to the development of our civiliza- 
tion. The visual arts— painting, sculpture 
and architecture—-have, of course, always 
been their own monument and storehouse. 
Only music was left to suffer at the hands of 
time. A performance, no matter how great, 
was impermanent and perishable, living only 
in the fallible memories of a few hundred 
people. For a long time it looked as though 
music were the forgotten child of the world’s 
creative heritage. 


But the invention of records changed that, 
by preserving the music of the ages and mak- 
ing it easily available to the vast audience 
of common people. In some form, music now 


reaches into almost every home. It literally 













































carefully for flaws 





the natural stance 





ing officials look on 


Above:—Raoul Jobin, seated in 


front of the control panel, listens 


back of one of his recordings. 


At top:—Raoul Jobin, 
Canadian star of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company, records 
with Les Disciples de Massenet 
in the RCA Victor studio in Mont- 
real. Note the casual dress and 


Right:—Mart Kenney (extreme 
right), one of Canada’s most 
popular band leaders, is appar- 
ently very well pleased as he 
listens to the play-back from the 
original of one of his orchestra’s 
recent record releases. Record- 


“fills the air”. Because of records it is now 
possible to “command” the performances 
of the world’s finest musicians with the flick 
of a button, and to guard them in a growing 
treasury for the future. 

Like all important inventions, the record, 
and its counterpart the phonograph, were 
not produced in a day. The story begins in 
1877 when Thomas A. Edison made his 
famous tinfoil machine which not only re- 
corded but also reproduced sound. This 
machine was so crude, however, that even 
Edison looked upon it as a gadget with no 
practical value. And the phonograph re- 
mained a gadget for almost twenty vears. 
Then in 1897 Emile Berliner, working in 
Boston, developed a flat dise record with a 
laterally undulating groove, which he be- 
lieved worked more efficiently than the 
Edison machine, and permitted easier and 
less expensive production—an important 
factor in view of the mass production that 
was to follow. 

This was the step that really made possible 
the phonograph in its present form. Berliner, 
with an American machinist Eldridge R. 

Johnson, seeing the potentialities of the idea, 

began manufacturing. Together they founded 
the Victor Talking Machine Company in the 
United States, while Berliner on his own 
founded the Berliner Gram-O-Phone Com- 
pany in Canada. Since that time of course 
there have been innumerable improvements 


in both records and phonographs, made pos- 






in a play- 
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sible largely through the development of the 
electric motor and the electron tube. But 
important as these improvements have been, 
they have not fundamentally altered the 
principles of the Berliner invention. The last 
fiftv vears have been spent not so much on 
changes as on modifications and the constant 
searching after higher fidelity in the repro- 
duction of sound. 

When vou listen to some of the earliest 
recordings and compare them with today’s 
product, the huge strides that have been 
made in the last few decades are immediately 
apparent. The old records are weak and 
scratchy, with an unnatural, stifled sound 
to them; the new ones are comparatively 
noiseless, and the music or voice is rich, 
vibrant and life-like—almost indistinguish- 
able from a real performance. The difference 
is due to the higher fidelity of the newer 
recordings, for they are capable of reproduc- 
ing a range of sounds that was impossible 
until quite recently. 

As you know, sound is made up of vibra- 
tions in the air, and the higher the sound 
the faster the vibrations. The speed of these 
vibrations is called “frequency”, and is meas- 
ured in cycles per second. On the whole, the 
human ear is capable of hearing sounds that 
range between approximately 40 and 16,000 
cycles per second. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a sound we are 
accustomed to hear that is a “‘pure” note, 
sounding at a single frequency, for most 
sounds have echoes or harmonics which are 
created at the same time. These are com- 
plementary vibrations governed by the shape 
and size of the sounding instrument, and by 
the material from which it is made. The 
particular combination of these harmonics 
allows us to distinguish one voice from an- 
other, and provides an instrument with its 
characteristic timbre. 

In the reproduction of sound, high fidelity 
depends on the capturing of these harmonies. 
But most of them are high frequency sounds, 
and this presents difficulties. The higher the 
frequency, the harder it is to record and re- 
produce it, since it demands equipment of 
increasingly greater sensitivity. In the old 
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days of acoustic recordings, when both the 
recording and reproducing mechanisms con- 
sisted of a stylus or needle attached directly 
to a rigid vibrating diaphragm, only sounds 
of a few thousand cycles could be repro- 
duced, because the recording apparatus could 
not vibrate any faster. With the discovery 
of the electron tube, however, this difficulty 
was overcome; electronic amplifiers can now 
be made to magnify and reproduce many 
millions of vibrations a second. But such 
high frequencies are used only in shortwave 
communications; they are unnecessary in re- 
cording work since the highest audible fre- 
quency is 16,000 cycles. Yet even that is only 
theoretically obtainable. Although the am- 
plifiers are capable of carrying it, most re- 
cording heads are not. There are records on 
market that reproduce frequencies up to 
15,000 cycles, but most records only go 
up to eight or ten thousand. There they are 
stopped off since most record reproducers 
cannot go even that high. The cheaper 
models are cut off in an effort to reduce 
mechanical noises; the more expensive 
phonographs, however, by capturing the 
high frequency harmonies provide for fuller 
body and richness of tone. 

All these sounds, these hundreds and 
thousands of multiple vibrations, are con- 
tained on the surface of a record. They 
appear as microscopic wiggles in the record 
grooves. Considering their minuteness and 
the accuracy with which they must be 
formed, the manufacture of records is seen 
to be a wonderful thing. That an article of 
such delicacy and detail can now be mass- 
produced and sold at low cost, is a real 
tribute to the engineering and productive 
genius of our times. 

The production of records is in reality a 
very complicated business that reaches to 
the four corners of the earth. It is a com- 
bination of the exotic and the matter-of- 
fact, and demands the co-ordination and co- 
operation of hundreds of people with rare 
artistic, scientific and mechanical skills. 
Almost more than anything else, the manu- 
facture of records requires care and patience 
and precision. The net result is the little 
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A symbol of progress — the modern automatic record changer. 


black dise which so many music lovers take 
for granted. 

Quite naturally, all recording begins with 
the artists—the singers and musicians who 
make the music that vou listen to. First of 
all, the soloists and the recording director 
of the record company have to decide what 
selections should be recorded. With classical 
music the choice is broad because the reper- 
toire is ageless. But with popular music, 
since the life-span of a hit tune may cover 
only a few months at most, the choice is 
more difficult. In the latter case two factors 
that must be considered, and which may 
often be decisive, are the amount of pub- 
licity a tune ts likely to receive, and its suit- 
ability to a band’s or singer's style of per- 


formance. 
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When the selections to be recorded are 
finally decided upon, the performers are en- 
gaged to appear in the recording studio at a 
stated time. With popular music the record- 
ing session generally lasts for three hours, 
in which time four selections must be re- 
corded —enough, that is, for both sides of 
two records. With classical music the record- 
ing time necessarily varies and may stretch 
over several days or, in certain cases, over 
several months. 

It is in the studio that the skill and artis- 
try of the record-making process really be- 
gins to show itself. A recording studio is no 
ordinary room. Records can be made almost 
anywhere, but to obtain high quality re- 


production in the commercial product, the 


recording must be done under rigidly con- 



















trolled conditions. The walls of the studio 
must be so shaped and treated as to provide 
the very best acoustics possible, and the 
studio must be carefully sound-proofed from 
all outside noises; a banging door, a cough, 
even several hundred feet away, would be 
enough to spoil a disc. Adjacent to the studio 
there is usually a “viewing-room” for spec- 
tators, and of course a control-room con- 
taining the recording machines and control 
panel, and the myriad electronic devices re- 
quired in the never-ending search for better 
and better reproduction of sound. 

The atmosphere in the studio is informal: 
the technicians and performers work in shirt- 
sleeves; a saxophone player may take off 
his shoes and wiggle his toes; a pianist have 
a bottle of pop; the bandleader may just 
wander about, humming. Then one by one 
the players take up their instruments. The 
leader draws the orchestra together, and they 
practise all or part of the selection they are 
going to record. While the leader makes last 
minute adjustments in his arrangement, 
technicians are busy shifting the several 
microphones to get the best effects. They 
may even move the players from one posi- 
tion to another until they are satisfied. Inside 
the glass-enclosed control-room, the record- 
ing engineers direct operations and listen to 
the effect through a loud-speaker. With in- 
finite care and sensitivity they adjust the 
knobs on the control board and blend the 
sounds heard from each microphone until 
they have the most satisfactory balance 
obtainable. 

Under normal circumstances a test record 
is made which is timed with a stop-watch 
to make sure the performance is of the 
proper length. If it is either too long or too 
short, changes have to be made either in 
tempo or arrangement. This test record is 
also played back to the musicians to let 
them check up on any mistakes. It is only 
when evervone is satisfied with the tests 
that the signal for the final recording is 
given. 


A greatly magnified view of a record showing 
a needle in the groove. 
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A quiet, unhurried excitement grips the 
studio and control-room. The players settle 
themselves in silence in their chairs, the 
leader standing ready with his eve on the 
control window. Inside, the engineers make 
their final adjustments at the control panel. 
A technician places a lacquer dise on the re- 
cording turntable, sets the machinery in 
motion, guides the cutting stylus into posi- 
tion, and when all is ready, flicks a switch 
beside him. In the studio a green light goes 
on, and the band begins to play. 

Sometimes the recording is spoiled and 
has to be repeated. Another lacquer disc is 
placed on the turntable and the whole try- 
ing procedure is gone through again. But 
when, finally, the recording has been done 
without a flaw, when the timing is right and 
the orchestral balance arranged to the best 
possible advantage, the lacquer dise on which 
that performance has been recorded is set 
aside, and is thereafter known as_ the 
“original”. 

The manufacture of these lacquer dises is 
a very delicate operation. It must be carried 
out in a dust-proof room in which the air- 
conditioning is rigorously controlled. Any 
air bubble or small particle of dust affecting 
the smoothness of the lacquer would render 
the dise valueless as an original. Under these 


conditions, the dise is made by spreading 


lacquer onto a very smooth glass or alumi 
























































RCA Victor’s Recording Studio in Montreal incorporates the latest principles of scientific design. 
The polycylindrical wooden surfaces on walls and ceiling reflect sounds in every direction for 





the best acoustic results 


num plate to a uniform thickness of ten 
thousands of an inch. It is into this lacquer 
that the 


machine, acting upon electrical impulses, 


surface stvlus of the recording 


cuts the grooves that represent the sound 
vibrations made by the artists in the studio. 
It is to be that 


were not always made in this fashion. The 


remembered recordings 
development of electronic recording is com- 
1924 


covery, records were made acoustically, the 


paratively recent Prior to its dis- 
recording mechanism responding directly to 


sound waves without benefit of electronic 


amplification. This situation necessitated a 
studio technique that is now, happily, no 
longer required. Because of the weakness of 
the vibrations travelling through to the re- 
cording head, the musicians had to cluster 
around the recording horn as closely as pos- 
sible. The players at the back were set up 
on stands so that the sound of their instru- 
ments would not be shielded by the players 
instruments, particularly 


in front. Some 


puired special megaphone attach- 


violins, re 


Be 


ments, and the soloists had to stand only 
an inch or two from the recording horn so 
that they could be heard. The famous Enrico 
Caruso sang this way. Similar situations are 
sometimes encountered nowadays, but for 
different reasons, such as when recordings 
have to be made in a concert hall or church, 
or in any other place where the controlled 
conditions of the studio do not prevail. The 
orchestra may have to be turned about in 
an unnatural wav: the choir may have to 
be grouped just so. But whatever ts done ts 
at the decision of the sound engineers, and 
is directed towards solving the problems 
raised by the acoustics peculiar to that place. 
The actual cutting of the original ts very 
much the same everywhere 

Once the original has been cut, the work 
in the studio is over, and the lacquer dise ts 
handed on to the processing department. 
Here the lacquer original is first washed to 
remove any dust or oil that might have col- 
lected on its surface. Then it is bathed in a 


specially prepared chemical solution which 
























makes the lacquer receptive to silver This 
is important since the purpose of this stage 
of the process is to coat the laequer with 
metal. To achieve this, a special silvering 
process has been developed by Re \ Victor 
scientists. The original is inserted in a flat 
pan containing the silvering mixture. The 
contamer is rocked gently back and forth 
causing molecular silver to be precipitated 
from the solution and fill the most minute 
grooves in the lacquer. This is carried on 
until the whole dise shines like a mirror and 
is completely and evenly coated. 

Next a laver of pure copper is applied to 
the silver covered lacquer surface. This is 
done by electrolysis or what is commonly 
called electro-plating or electro-forming. The 
silvered dise is suspended in a circulating 
copper bath and charged with an electric 
current which causes the copper in the solu- 
tion to be deposited evenly onto the silver. 
\fter twelve hours or so, when the dise has 
a perfectly smooth copper coating of satis- 
factory thickness, it is removed from the 
bath. In this condition, with a metallic sur- 
face, the lacquer original is referred to as 
the “process original’’*. 

The next step is to peel this metallic sur- 
face away from the lacquer. This is done 
quite easily, and the lacquer can then be 
discarded for only the metal plating is now 
needed. The plate or shell, asitis sometimes 
called, is a thin copper dise with a silver 
surface bearing a reproduction of the grooves 
of the original, and accurate in the minutest 
details. Instead of grooves, of course, the 
shell has corresponding ridges. 

Properly speaking, this is the master. It 
can be used as a stamping die to produce 
the ordinary shellac records, but this is not 
normally done. The exception is in the case 
of transcriptions where very few pressings 
are required, but the more customary use 
of the master is as a matrix for “metal posi- 
lives’ which, in turn, form an intermediate 
step in the production of “stampers” .. . the 
dies that are actually used on the record 


presses 


It may be noted here that all the terms used in this des 
1 to designate a stage in the manufacture of records 

h as original, process original, et« are the terms approved 

he Committee on Standards of the National Association of 
Hroadcasters. This practice is followed to avoid undue con 
n. There is a huge variety of terms in popular use by the 

ide, but their meanings are seldom universally applicable 
Vhere a common alternative term exists, and is referred to, it is 
ting hed from the approved nomenclature by putting the 
















































Top to bottom:— 
The recording engineer gives his undivided attention to 
the control pane! during a ‘‘session” in the studio 


A technician carefully guides the recording head into 
position for cutting into a shining new lacquer disc 


And then keeps constant watch through a microscope 
as the grooves are formed 





The metal positive or mother is made by 


electro-plating the master, the surface of 


which, meanwhile, has been hardened and 


made more permanent with nickel. Then the 


At top:—Arturo Tosca- 
nini and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulis re 
hearses with the famous 
Minneapolis Sympho 
ny Orchestra 


new plate is stripped away from the master, 
and in this way a metallic surface is pro- 
duced that is the exact duplicate of the sur- 


face of the original. The master is now locked 





away in a vault to be preserved for future 
reference and use, but the metal positive 
that was made from it is put to use imme- 
diately as the matrix from which the stamp- 
ing dies are made. 

Since a number of dies may be required, 
the surface of the metal positive is hardened 
with nickel just as the surface of the master 
was hardened. Then the electro-plating pro- 
cess is repeated and the new plate stripped 


off. This is done as often as is made necessary 


by the number of stampers required. The 


new plating, stripped from the surface of 
the metal positive is, of course, the basis of 
the stamper. This surface is hardened with 
nickel and chromium. It is then buffed, cen- 
tered and punched, and finally, when glued 
to a steel plate with plastic cement under 
2,000 pounds pressure, it is ready for use on 
the record presses. 

It should be understood that all this part 
of the record manufacturing process is noth- 
ing but a matter of transferring grooves 
from one surface to another as accurately 
and with as little loss of quality as possible. 

The principle is to start with a positively 
impressed (that is, grooved) original, and 


end with a positively impressed record that 


Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducts his Symphony Or- 
chestra in a _ record- 
ing of the music from 
Tschaikovsky’s ballet 
“The Sleeping Beauty” 


THE STORY OF A RECORD 


can be mass-produced. Obviously then, the 
die that stamps out the grooves in the fin- 
ished product must be negatively impressed, 
or in other words, must have ridges that will 
punch the required grooves in the malleable 
record material. Both the master and the 
stamper are like this, and the metal positive 
is only the step that links them and makes 
possible the manufacture of the one from 
the other. 

Why is all this necessary, and why can- 
not the process stop with the master ? Since 
it is negatively impressed it can be used as 
a stamper. Why not eliminate both metal 
positive and stampers from the process ? 

This can be done, and sometimes is in 
the case of transcriptions or sample records 
where only one or two pressings are called 
for. But where mass production is required, 
the full process is found necessary for at 
least two reasons. In the first place, the 
master is never destroyed, as months or 
even years later it may be decided to press 
that record again. Accordingly it must be 
kept in as perfect condition as possible and 
so cannot be exposed to the wear and tear 
it would receive on a press where many 


thousand impressions may be required from 
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Also 


master made directly 


one stamper. there can only be 
from an original at 
one time, but more frequently than not 
several stampers are required simultane- 
ously. Thus, stampers and the metal positive 
become necessary as a result of mass pro- 
duction methods. 

The number of stampers made will depend 
on how many records of a particular title 
are wanted at a given time. Two different 
stampers are, of course, required for each 
record—one for each side. When fitted on 
the pressing machines, these stampers have 
to be perfectly centered to assure a true and 
uccurate pressing. 

The record press itself is like a huge waffle 
iron, with one stamper above the other. The 
material from which the finished record is 
made is like the waffle mixture or dough. It 
is a blend of a dozen ingredients, including 
shellac, two types of clay, and lampblack. 
These components are mixed by careful 
workmen and drawn off in powdered form. 
The mixture is then taken to a steam-heated 
rolling machine which kneads it back and 
forth until it is melted into a black plastic 
mass somewhat resembling asphalt. When 
sufficiently kneaded, it is fed on to a con- 
veyor belt and carried through a set of knives 
which cut the mixture into sections about 
six inches square and an eighth of an inch 
thick. These sections are called “biscuits”, 
and each contains just enough material to 
make one record. 

The biscuits are supplied to the pressing 
department by the material plant, and are 
distributed to the pressing machine oper- 
ators. Beside each press is a steam-table on 
which the biscuits are warmed until they 
are soft and pliable. When required for use, 
they are scooped off the steam-table, rolled 
into a ball, and placed on the face of the 
stampers. Then the press which has been 
heating is closed, and hydraulic pressure of 
many tons is applied, causing the pliant 
material to flow evenly into the desired 
shape. Live steam circulates through the 
press for a few seconds, then is automatically 
turned off while cold water circulates. This 


cools and hardens the records, and frees 


186 


their grooves from the ridges of the dies. 
When the press is opened the records are 
exposed. Even their labels are in place, for 
when the pressing is made they are simul- 
taneously baked into the finished record. 

The record, when lifted out of the press, 
like the finished waffle from an iron, has a 
rim of excess material around its edge. This 
is known as flash. It is cut off by the oper- 
ators, and then the record is stacked on a 
spindle. As far as the operator of the press 
is concerned, the record is now finished. 
Actually, there are still two or three small 
but important steps. 

A spindle holds about fifty records. When 
full it is placed on a conveyor belt by the 
operator and carried to the finishing depart- 
ment where the edges of the records are 
buffed down and smoothed. Then the spindle 
is again placed on a conveyor belt and carried 
to the inspection department. Here each 
record is individually examined for visible 
defects. If none is found, the records are 
dusted with a plain white cloth and slipped 
into envelopes. They are sent to the ship- 
ping department to be packed and started 
on their way to the music stores throughout 
the country, and thus ultimately to you. 

Other forms of inspection, besides the 
examination for visible defects, have been 
employed during the various stages of the 
record manufacturing process. In order to 
guard as much as possible against a faulty 
product, several precautionary inspection 
measures are constantly in effect. While the 
records are being stamped, samples are se- 
lected for testing at regular intervals. Highly 
trained technicians play these samples in 
specially constructed sound-booths, search- 
ing for audible defects in tone quality and 
response, and thus ensuring against the 
stampers becoming worn. Similarly a cer- 
tain number of the pressed records are se- 
lected for the “wear test”. In this a record 
is played automatically scores of times to 
make certain that the record material in use 
at that point is up to the required standard 
of durability and consistency. Prior to that, 
of course, during the actual recording and 
during the several steps of the electro-plating 
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The electro-plating department is a maze of electrical appara- 


tus and large tanks. 


process, a constant vigilance is maintained 
by the appropriate scientific personnel. 
Whenever a defect is found in a pressed 
record, whether visible, audible or as a re- 
sult of the 
carded and the entire lot from which it was 
The the 


stampers are likewise inspected for possible 


“wear test’, that record is dis- 


chosen is examined. master and 
flaws. Every stage in the manufacture of 
the record is checked until the cause of the 
defect has been discovered and corrected. 
No “seconds” They 


scrapped, for it is only with such diligent 


are ever sold. are 


and meticulous care that record manufac- 
turers have achieved and can maintain the 
excellence of today’s recordings. 

We have spoken throughout as if the re- 
production of music were the only function 
of records, and musical pleasure the only 


henefit to be derived from them. That is, of 


Right, left to right:— 


course, not so; for almost every audible 
sound has, at some time or other, been re- 
corded. Records have been made of bird calls 
and animal sounds, by and for naturalists: 
records have been made of mechanical and 
chemical noises for the instruction of special- 
ists. Indeed, records for instructional pur- 
poses are in daily use, particularly in the 
teaching of languages, though they are be- 
ing used more and more for other educa- 
tional subjects as well. 

But notwithstanding this activity, music 
remains the primary subject of commercially 


produced records, and by music is meant 


everything from Dixieland jazz to Beetho- 


ven’s Choral Symphony. Records have 


made it possible for the music of all nations 
to become the common permanent heritage 


of the peoples of the world. 


Hundreds of records on spindles travel on a conveyor belt from the record presses to the 


finishing department 


Girls examine the records for visible defects; then dust them, and slip them into protective 


envelopes 


Other girls, in sound-proof booths, listen carefully for audible defects. 


On others falls the huge task of sorting and checking, to ensure that the flow of records across 


the country keeps pace with the demand 





A skilful operator pla 
the face 
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of pliant record material onto General view of a record press. Note the stack of ‘biscuits’ 
brd press on the left, above the steam-heated warming table 
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but significant quantities, especially of springs and 


cohos (with a few pinks), are landed by trolling. Salmon 


trolling by British Columbia fishermen is, in fact, an 
operation of some magnitude, part ularly on the west 
and north coasts of Vancouver Island, the north coast 


of the Queen Charlotte Islands, in Hecate Strait, and 


in the waters of the inlets up and down the Insick 
Passage 
The boats used are of various sizes, ranging from 


rowboats to diesel-powered vessels that venture thirty 
trailing 
attached 


to forty miles out to sea. Fishing is done by 
ends of which are 


hooks. As the 


slowly ahead the spoons flash in the water, creating a 


lead-weighted lines, to the 


trolling spoons carrying boats move 


lure at which the fish strike. On the larger boats the 
lines are hauled in by means of gurdies, which are litth 
power-winches connected with the boat's engine and 
rigged with independent spools for each line. The 


trolling lines themselves are set from long poles eX 


tended from the sides ol the boats in such “a4 thanher 


as to keep the lines clear of one another. Troll fishermen 


occasionally catch tuna, halibut, shark, codfish and 
ling cod during their search for salmon 
The photograph was taken on a clear October day 
at the entrance to Beaver Cove on Johnstone Strait 
Ansco colour film was used in an Automatic Rolleiflex: 
exposure FS at | 50 second 
k RRATI Nl August 1948 issue, prea gre 65 the ele 
vation of Mount Robson should read 12.972 feet 
AMONST THE NEW BOOKS 
Va; Projections 
by Grorce P. Reutaway 
S.J. Reginald Saunders & Co., Toronto, $2.75 
This little book is a welcome addition to the seanty 


literature on map projections, and should appeal to 
both the student of geography and the much wider 
public which takes an interest in maps. Despite its 
small size, the book is not one which can be read profit 


ably over a week-end, or browsed through during leisure 
‘moments. A familiarity with maps comes most readily 
when a study of maps is combined with drawing them 
Fortunately the equipment needed to construct map 
projections is easily obtainable: a compass, ruler, and 
Although mathematics is an essential part 


a knowledge of cle 


mentary plane trigonometry is assumed on the part of 


protrac tor 


in the study of projections, only 


the reader 
ach there 


the 


About thirty projections are described. For « 
is a discussion of the theory, a useful summary of 


properties and limitations, and the method of construc 


tion. Few of the projections should cause any real diffi 
culty because the material is clearly presented with 
adequate diagrams 
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Continued from page Nill 


he terminology in this English publication differs 
slightly from that in common use in North America 
Thus orthomorphic is employed for conformal, which 
means the accurate preservation of the shapes of small 
areas. Three well known 
Azimuthal (Zenithal) Equal-Area, Lamberts Conformal 
Conic, and Albers Equal Area are 
Zenithal Equal-Area, Two-Standard 


Conical, and Two-Standard Equal-Area 


projections, Lamberts 
referred to as the 


Orthomorphi 


The treatment of some projections is disproportionate 
to their importance in atlases and other maps. About 
one-third of the book is devoted to three projections 
and orthographic. Two 


the gnomonic, stereographi 


excellent atlases, the Oxford Advanced and Goode’s 


School Atlas, do not use these projections and they 
ire seldom employed in other atlases, small scale maps, 
ind never in large scale maps. The concluding chapter 
on “The choice of a projection for a specific purpose” 
does not mention these projections as suitable for world 
maps, small regions or continents. The stereographic is 
regarded as one of several projections which are suitable 
for polar regions, the orthographic is omitted entirely, 
while, of course, the gnomonic is recommended for plot 
ting great circles. Most of the newer projections such 
as Goode’s Homolosine 
book. A perusal of this volume, 


accompanied by the construction of a few projections, 


are omitted entirely from the 


howe ver, € spec ially if 


will do much to acquaint the reader with the necessity 
of using map projections and choosing the best pro 
jection for the specif proble m which may be studied 


a Ross M ACKAY 


The Londoner’s England 
Edited by Aran Bort 


Collins, Toronto, £6.00 


\ nostalgic book, this, to those who have ever felt 
the lure of London. A Londoner, says Mr. Bott, is 
“anybody who, born no matter where, has acquired so 
strong a taste for London that it out-flavours all other 
cities.” One who may no longer live there but who 
“keeps always the image of London, or some part of 
London ? 


Mr. Bott, formerly 


planning his book on London, about which so much has 


a journalist, had some difficulty 


been written, and he finally collected eighty nine ce 


lightful drawings and water-colours by forty contem 


porary artists and with them wove the pattern of lif 


in the great city. He does not feature the renowned 
buildings which belong not so much to the Londoner 
as to the whole of England, but the quiet squares, the 
rows of houses, the markets and parks, theatres and 
pubs, and the Home Counties which are often better 
known to a Londoner than the far side of his own city 
Thirty-two of the plates are in colour, all are full-page 
or double-page size, and opposite each is a page of text 
with interesting notes about the history and character 
scenes range beyond the 
metropolitan area, from St. Albans to Brighton, from 
Southend to Windsor. Mr. Bott's introductory chapter 


tells “Something about London” and an index of tope 


of the place shown. The 


graphical references is a very satisfactory addition 
and one rarely found in a book of this nature 
“"— ondomne r 


MB 


\ book that will be treasured by eve ry 





